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ABSTRACT 

The need for instructional programs fot young, 
>)eginning aotorcyclists is clearly indicated by statistics; an 
cistiaated 70 percent of motorcycle accidents involve inexperienced 
riders. Teaching the techniques of coexistence in driver education 
courses is also important since an estimated 62 percent of all 
auto-cycle accidents are caused by the automobile driver. Hilitary 
bases, private driving schools, motorcycle dealer sponsored scbools, 
youth and service clubs, as veil as public schools could offer 
motorcycle safety instructional programs. A survey revealed a lack of 
existing programs, citing a shortage of qualified teachers as the 
main cause* The Motorcycle Safety Foundation (SSF) , founded by the 
six leading Motorcycle manufacturers in the Onited States, offers a 
remedy through services in teacher education, development of related 
curriculum materials, testing of such materials, data analysis, and 
research. Recently graduate workshops vere conducted offering basic 
riding instruction, problem identification, and educational 
programming and curriculum development, aimed at increasing the 
number of qualified motorcycle teachers. Nov the responsibility rests 
with the high school traffic safety educators, teacher training 
faculty. State education department personnel, and others to provide 
this needed instructional program. (HW) 
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In 1933 Amos Neyhari, the Father 
of Driver Education, conducted 
the first on-the-stre^tt course in 
public schools. Forty yer^n later we 
are seeing new pioneers in driver 
jedunatlon — the foresighted educators 
who have included motorcycling as 
part of their curriculum. 




And with good reason when we 
consider: 

• Motorcycle deaths have nearly 
<iaub]ed in the past eight years, ris* 
ing from 1,515 in 1935 to 2i881 in 
1972, 

• In its 1971 edition, Accident Facts 
stated that younger riders are most 
heavily involved in smashups. 
Highest fatality rates involve the 
youngest operators — 16--19 years — 
those who have the kas! riding 
experience. And a recent survey of 
motorcycle accidents in Charlottes* 
viUe, Virginia, shows that 72 per- 
cent of the operators involved in 
crashes in that area had no formal 
instruction* 

• A University of North Carolina 
study estimates more than 70 per- 
cent of ail motorcycle accidents in- 
volve riders with less than six 
months operating experience and 
cites "lack of knowledge regarding 
turning, stopping and riding in 
traffic" as prime contributors. 

^ Martin L. Reiss of the research tirm. 
Bio Technology, Inc*, in a paper de- 
livered to the Second International 
Congress on Ajtomobile Safety 
{July 1973), listed a score of coun^ 
termeasures designed to halt the 
jupward spiral of motorcycle acci* 
dents, Educaticm and training pro- 
gi'ams led th« list, followed by 
stiffer licensinji and testing, and 100 
parcant usage of helmets, facemasks 
and high visibility vests* 
Little need be added. The desirability 
of high quality instructional programs 
is obvious- particularly a program for 
^4^oung, beginning motorcycle riders^ 
Lest soma remain tinconviii<^< the 
experience of a Japanese high scliool 
instructor with a motorcycle safety 
program is worth recounting. Yoshinao 
Stigie told the Congress of AutomobUe 
Safety: 

In my hl^ school of 600 students, 



about half of them ride motorcycles 
daily. There were an average of two 
deathi; and 65 accidents per year before 
I introduced an instructional program 
for safe riding. 

After the safety education program 
starti?d« the accid^t rate gradually be- 
gan to drop in spite of the fact that 
traflic grew heavier and heavier each 
year. After six years, accidents were 
down to 29 a year. 

Ironically. Mr. Sugie was transferred 
to another school at this point and the 
highly successful safety program was 
allowed to deteriorate by oHicials at 
his old school Without a solid, on* 
going program, the motorcycle accident 
rate at the school shot right back to 
where it was. 

li nothing else, Mr. Sugie's experi- 
ence indicates that a continuing pro* 
gram of high quality motorcycle rider 
training is a prerequisite to safety* His 
success through the years with quality 
driver education courses confirms this 
premise. 

Our secondary schools represent a 
logical place to provide quality in* 
structional courses on motorcycle 
safety. Clearly, the 2.6 million students 
annually completing driver education 
programs in Americans high schools 
(1971 estimate} become an important 
audienc:e not only for learning safe 
practices of motorcycle riding, but also 
for gaining understanding of the co« 
existence and interaction necessary be* 
tween auto and cycle drivers* 

As the number of motorcyclists 
grows, so does the necessity for teai&« 
ing the techniques of coexistence in 
every driver education course. A Uni- 
versity of North Carolina reported 
r*^cently that 62 percent of all auto- 
cycle accidents were caused by the 
driver of the automobile. Generally 
motorists d^^ not understand how to 
treat a motottsycle on the road; few 
realfM that the motorcyclist is entitled 
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lo the same amount of space as the 
motorist* 

Beyond that* some unknown portion 
:t}t that f nme 2.6 miiUon youns fieople 
wilt seek to ride a motorcycle* Whether 
it is for fun, economy or whatever^ 
these boys and girls will learn to ride. 
Quality motorcycle safety instructional 
programs in the public schcMsIs could 
enable them to learn to ride with mini** 
mum risk of crash involvement* 

The public schools are not, of course, 
the only place for motorcycle safety 
instnsctional programs. Other distinct 
O bilities include military bases 
ERJG are an estimated 800,000 motor- 



cycles being used on U.S. military 
bases), privately owned driving scnools 
and a variety of community settings, 
such as motorcycle clubs, motorcycle 
dealer sponsorc^d schools, ytuth and 
service clubs. In fact, future years will 
probably bear witness to the growth 
of instructional programs in all of these 
settings. 

However, the public schools have 
some buih in advantage; for develop- 
Ing and sustaining high quality motor 
cycle safety instructional programs* 
Many have had the benefit of years of 
experience with driver education pro- 
grams, a not dissimilar activity* More- 



oveTt ih& students are readily at hand« 
facilities (classrooms, off-street areas] 
are available, financing may be 
available as an adjunct to the driver 
education progi^m or thi^ugh other 
sources, and resident instructional 
staffs may be developed from educat- 
ors already expert in other aspects of 
trafSc safety. 

Although the need is great, the num* 
ber of motorcycle safety Instnictionffl 
programs is small. A study conducted 
for the Motorcycle Industry Council 
Safety and Education Foundation by 
the American Driver and Traffic Safety 
Education Association revealed; 
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• Motorcycle safety instruction 
(classroom only) is offered in more 
than 4,000 uf the nation's 26«000 
secondary schools; 

• Laboratory, or on-cycle instruc- 
tional programs, presumably com* 
bined with classroom instruction, 
are offered in just 107 schools.* 

Generally the classes were conducted 
during school hours, constituting a 
credit course, and were open to qH stu- 
dents. Local dealers usually provided 
the cycles. 

A basic reason for the limited growth 
suggested by the survey, is the lack of 
qualiflec! teachers. An insufficient num* 
ber of qualified teachers for motorcycle 
instruction was reported by 69 percent 
of the state education departments. 
About half of the respondents specifi- 
cally cited this shortage as a factor in 
planning school and college programs 
in this field. 

State laws vary as to what qualifies 
a teacher in motorcycle safety. Only 15 
percent require experience with motor- 
cycles. However, I believe firr.t-hand 
experience is essential to successful 
teaching of motorcycle safety. 

The Motorcycle Industry Council 
Safety and Education Foundation was 
created last year specifically to help 
overcome problems discussed above* 
Its mission is to enhance and promote 
the safety of two-wheeled motor vehi- 
cle operators — and to hurdle a host of 
related obstacles as well. 

Known in abbreviated form as the 
**Motorcycle Safety Foundation*' 
(MSF), this non-profit organization was 
founded by the six leading motorcycle 
manufacturers in the American market 
—BSA /Triumph, Harley-Davidson, 
Honda, Kawasaki, Suzuki, Yamaha. 

^Responses were received from 52 per- 
ce it of the stJte education depart" 
menia and came from 48 strtes. 
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MSF offers «) pnsiti%e n[)proiich dr- 
si^niHl to dnal wilh the rising trend of 
motorrychvcar crashes. Initially, MSF 
is hf'avily involv<?d in teacher prepara- 
tion, devclnpm«?nt of motorcycle safety 
education curriculum materials, 
the testing and evaluation of such 
materials, and with data analysis and 
research. 

An early thrust of th? Foundation 
was a series of graduate workshops 
conducted this past summer at eight 
cf)lle«es and universiues. Traffic safety 
educators, primarily college and uni- 
versity professors, attended work- 
shops covering: 

• Basic instr^.^ction in motorcycle 
riding* 

• Identification of problems involved 
in the traffic mix of two- and four- 
wheeled vehicles on the roadway. 

• Educational programming and cur- 
riculum development, 

Two objectives were sought through 
this initial program: to improve or 
develop the motorcycle instructional 
capability of safety specialists and to 
begin a '^multiplier effect*' that will 
increase the number of qualified 
motorcycle teachers, The 120 college 
professors, state education department 
specialists, military safety officers and 
others who completed this program are 
each expected to qualify a minimum of 
20 additional teachers during the next 
academic year. 

Thus, the process has begun. Teach- 
ers are being properly trained, Curric- 
ulum materials are under development. 
Research has been" Initiated. Testing 
and evaluation will follow. 

From this effort, the raw materials 
will be available soon to provide all 
who are interested with the teaching 
techniques and riding experience essen- 
tial to help others enjoy motorcycling 
with a minimum of risk. 
O t efforts such as those of the Mo- 
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torcyi.ie Safety Foundation can carry 
only a part of the burden. Curriculum 
materials that are developed and tested 
must be put into daily, effective use. 
Teachers who receive suitable prepa- 
ration must in turn organize and teach 
courses to others. 

High school tiaftic safety educators, 
college and university faculty, state 
education department personnel and 
others must work together to fulfill 
their responsibilities in motorcycle edu- 
cation. Motor'^ycling has truly come of 
age; it is here to stay. Learning to ride 
safely must be made a part of that 
experience. 



Editor*s Note; To obtain motorcycle 
curriculum materials, write Motorcycle 
Jndu.stry Council Safety and Education 
Fouiidolion. Inc., 2001 Connecticut Ave- 
nue. Suite 701, Washingtof}, D.C. 20036, 




